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Morning Assembly* 
E. R. Johnstone 


Our Morning Assembly, as we call it, is really a very im- 
portant thing in the life of the institution. You might almost 
call it a secularized chapel. 


I don’t know how it started, but I imagine that it grew out 
of a need for something to make a break in the long institution 
morning. You see, every one who can do so, helps with the 
housework, or goes to the laundry, barn or to one of the shops 
from breakfast time until school time, which in itself is equal 
to many people’s half a day. Then, if as soon as the school 
bell rings the children hurry right into the classrooms, it means 
a good, long period of being pretty steadily busy, under close 
direction, from breakfast to dinner. We found that troubles or 
bothers in the household or shop were carried on to school. If 
some youngster had not finished dusting or sweeping, or what- 
ever his morning chore was, some one sends him to school feel- 
ing grouchy and he would start his class work with a bad grace. 


I often wonder if the parents of public school children 
are as cognizant of this “frame of mind” as they might be. I 
know that it is difficult enough to get children off to school 
in time, and much urging is often necessary if there are chores 
to be done, but it does pay to be good-humored about it. The 
parent who sends off to school a disappointed child, or one 
whose feelings have been hurt by a scolding which he doesn’t 
think he deserves, is making him start the day under a dis- 


*In answer to many inquiries on how we conduct our morning assembly we are 
Printing again from “Dear Robinson” the chapter, “Morning Assembly.”—Ed. 
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tinct handicap. The teacher perhaps feels it from a disciplin. 
ary standpoint. The child enters into his work with a partially 
discouraged feeling that makes study particularly hard. 


While I am digressing, let me add that if you ever get a 
chance to talk to teachers, remind them that it is no less up. 
fair for them to send a child, bearing some of the teacher's 
displeasure in his soul, home to a tired mother than it is for 
a mother to send a “fussed up” child to school to the teacher, 
The only way for each to play fair with the other, and to give 
the child his greatest opportunity, is to see that when the child 
starts for school or for home that he is in a good frame of mind, 
Incidentally, I may remark that both mother and teacher will 
have a happier hour if they consciously do this. Also inciden- 
tally, I may remark to you that if you make it a point to have 
all your employees leave your office in a good frame of mind, 
no matter what may be the reason for which you called them 
in, the employee will do better work and you will get much more 
happiness out of your job. 

Well, to get back to our Morning Assembly. At one of our 
staff meetings we had been discussing this very matter of carry- 
ing troubles from one department to another. We had been 
having opening exercises in our class rooms, but it was still 
too much like a part of school. Then some one suggested chapel 
exercises. 

All of this was twenty or thirty years ago and I guess 
they are better now, but somehow “chapel,” in its customary 
form, did not appeal. While we were not unmindful of the re- 
ligious background of chapel, most of us felt that chapel, as 
ordinarily conducted in those days, was really not just what 
we wanted to start the day. We discussed some of the exercises 
with which we were familiar. There was the reading of a 
Bible story, but the story was so often lost in the reading. 
Perhaps some one just “read a chapter” from the Bible, it 
apparently made little difference which chapter was read. I 
remember one leader who commented upon the chapter after 
he had read it, but he evidently depended upon the inspiration 
of the moment and often I had a feeling, almost amounting to 
a conviction, that he had never read some of those chapters 
before and that they did not inspire him very much. There 
was always some singing, but in most cases it was not what 
you would call inspirational singing. 
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The more we discussed the matter, the more we realized 
that if it were assigned to one person it would likely become 
formal, and we did not want that. One or two of us who 
thought we could keep it virile hesitated about taking the time 
in preparation that would be necessary for a real, wide-awake 
gathering. We talked of assigning to one person the selection 
of hymns and to another the preparation of a talk, but the 
experience of fifty-two Sundays a year showed how difficult 
it is, for one who does not make a business of such things, to 
avoid getting into a rut. 

Then some one had a thought which was really a stroke of 
genius. We had been thinking of doing the thing our way, 
thinking from the standpoint of grown-ups. His suggestion 
was that we should find out what the children wanted to do, 
and, if it were at all possible, do that thing. Particularly we 
should call upon the child whose birthday it was, and do what 
he wanted. So one day it was announced that, beginning the 
following week, we should hold each day a “Morning Assembly” 
for exactly half an hour—from 8.45 to 9.15. Half of the time 
would be taken from the shop, farm and house time and half 
from the school time. Of course, we had the usual protests 
from those who “hate a change.” “It is hard enough to get 
through work and have the children dressed for school as it 
is,” or, “The school periods are none too long as it is and now 
they are to be shortened.” 

Nevertheless, the official staff was willing to try the ex- 
periment for a month at least, and the following week it began. 
The assembly bell rings promptly at 8.45. Children in the shops, 
on the farm or at housework are not required to change their 
clothes, but stop their work and come as they are. All em- 
ployees who possibly can do so are permitted to come also. 
In five minutes all can get to the Garrison Hall auditorium. 
The bell for dismissal rings at 9.10, and whether we are in the 
midst of a story, a song or a stunt, we stop promptly and by 
9.15 all are in their assigned places. 

The first few days there was some hesitancy in making a 
program, but this soon wore off, and before long there were 
many more things to be done than time to do them. A few 
of the larger boys and girls, who have come to the age when 
they have some diffidence, show some embarrassment about 
“appearing on the stage,” and we do not urge them. Most of 
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the children are eager to be called upon, while a few are always 
ready to volunteer. 


The first question is: “Well, what shall we do this morn. 
ing?” and the hands go up all over the hall. If a new song 
has been learned within the past week it is likely to be calleg 
for. It may be ragtime, patriotic or a seasonal hymn. Per. 
haps one special cottage group has learned it and if it “takes,” 
then we all learn it. But we do not take the whole period to do 
so. Two or three times over the first verse, and on we go to 
something else. Perhaps there are a series of songs that have 
been presented at an entertainment. They are often called for 
until we all become familiar with them. 


The next call may be for some stunt like “Have Charlie 
walk on his hands.” So Charlie comes up to walk on his hands, 
and three or four others who are anxious to emulate him get 
permission to go up on the stage with him. There is much 
laughter at their awkwardness and applause for Charlie’s good 
performance. He, therefore, winds up his exhibition by turn- 
ing half a dozen cart wheels. This sort of thing makes all of 
the little fellows from the physical culture classes want to 
show off before the “whole crowd.” The gym mats are hauled 
out and we have three or four minutes of acrobatic doings. 


I cannot begin to tell you of all the things we do, and of 
the value they have in many ways besides entertaining. Take 
the May pole. We have one in the flies that can easily be let 
down in the center of the stage. It has sixteen red, white and 
blue streamers, and after the girls have danced there is always 
a group of boys who think that they can do better. Perhaps 
the small children want to prove that they can beat the larger 
ones. Of course, they have a chance to try and the partizans 
are as vociferous and enthusiastic as rival rooters at a foot- 
ball game. Dancing the May pole teaches rhythm, motion, 
keeping in step, following right and left, and even when a mis- 
take is made the person in charge keeps good humored. 


When the weather is good, a group or two will be started 
at the door of the hall to run a race around the lawn, which 
is visible from the windows, and the children are allowed to 
crowd about the windows or stand on their seats to watch it. 
If there is snow on the ground we often allow some of the live- 
liest boys to go out and have snow-balling, just long enough 
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to have it be fun. As soon as there is danger of it being too 
much in earnest they are called in and something else is started. 

Sometimes we have story-telling. This is usually limited 
to five minutes. One of the boys is selected to watch the clock 
and exactly on the minute, he strikes a key on the piano and 
and the story stops right there, to be continued the next day. 
It is amusing to note his own interest in the story and yet his 
desire to add to the excitement by stopping it at a critical part. 
“To be continued in our next” has as much fascination for our 
children as for normal girls and boys. A single story may ex- 
tend over many days. I remember it took me almost a month 
to tell “Why the Sea is Salt,” because when we came to the 
wonderful coffee-mill the matron brought a little toy one to the 
hall and the brighter children would bring things and hide 
them behind the piano, and then ask that they “be ground out” 
of the offee-mill, to their great joy and to the amazement of 
those who were not in the secret. 

Taking part in these informal entertainments gives the 
children confidence before an audience. It gives them plenty 
of practice in many things so that it makes comparatively easy 
the preparation for a formal entertainment. It gives many a 
child, who otherwise would never be called upon, a chance to 
appear on the stage and play to his peers. I just wish you 
could see Timotheus lead “Schneider’s Band.” The music isn’t 
much, but his pleasure is never to be forgotten. 

Once in a while a child will prepare a program for the 
day and we follow it as much as possible, especially if the day 
chances to be his birthday, but usually we have no program 
whatever when we start. In thirty years we have never been 
at a loss to know what to do next and on special occasions we 
have “long assembly,” when for two hours we keep up one 
continuous round of doings and still they call for more. 

We consider this “Morning Assembly” of such importance 
that, excepting on rare occasions, either Professor Nash or I, 
myself conduct them. We get a chance to see the children in 
a different light and the children see us in a different light, for 
we play right along with them and, between ourselves, we get 
as much fun out of it as the children do. 

The next time you come to visit us stay over night or get 
here early in the morning, and we’ll show you just how impor- 
tant a morning assembly is to the spirit of an institution. 
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Appreciation Dinner 


On Wednesday evening, September 25th, the Board of 
Trustees of The Training School honored the various Depart- 
ment Heads of the Institution with an “Appreciation Dinner,” 
held at the Bridgeton Country Club, Bridgeton, N. J. The tables 
were beautifully arranged, the air was crisp and a cheery log- 
fire burned in the fireplace at one end of the room. The picture 
was completed by a gorgeous sunset, one of the most beautiful 
we have ever seen, and clearly visible through the doors lead- 
ing to the porch. The doxology was sung by all present, and 
after the main course group singing was enjoyed, led by 
Mr. Nash, after which we listened to words of commendation 
and encouragement from several of the Board members. Mr. 
Branson, President of the Board of Trustees, greeted us as 
follows: 


Mr. BRANSON I am very happy to greet and welcome 

you all and I am very glad to see so many 
men here with their wives, and wives with their husbands. 
I heard of one couple who only went out together once, and 
that was when the gas stove exploded. I am not going to make 
a long speech. I heard of a man once who wanted to be a great 
speaker, and so when called upon to make an address he went 
into a wheelwright shop and said, “What have you here for 
me to speak about?” “The Wheels,” replied the wheelwright, 
“just notice, the longer the spoke, the greater the tire.” I do 
not want to tire you tonight. I always think, when I have a 
task like this, of Uncle Ed, for someone has said that every 
successful institution is just the lengthening shadow of one 
man and I think that is very true, but no man can do every- 
thing himself; it would be impossible, and when a thing is a 
success it is so because he has had the loyal support of those 
who have loved their work, and have stood by him loyally. 
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Your good friend, Judge Leap, one of the Trustees, has some- 
thing to say in regard to your work. 


JupcE LEAP Judge Stanger was supposed to have had this 
job tonight. I do not know whether he was 
really taken sick intentionally, but if he knew of the wonder- 
ful time we have had, he certainly would have been here regard- 
less. Your Board of Trustees has caught the spirit of Uncle 
Ed, and the entire family at The Training School seems like 
just one grand family, all working for a common end. The 
members of your Board of Trustees are happy and gratified 
at the spirit of cooperation shown by the members of the staff 
and other officers and want in some way to show our appre- 
ciation. We started way last Spring, but someone’s vacation 
interferred in May, and then early in September Mr. Nash had 
made arrangements to catch twenty-five trout in Maine, so we 
just couldn’t have it earlier in September. So this dinner was 
planned for the purpose of trying to show our appreciation. 
As we started out today it seemed as if things were rather 
dark and dreary, with lots of rain, but when I looked out of 
the window tonight and saw that beautiful sunset I wondered 
whether God wasn’t giving His approval to the wonderful work 
of the Institution that you are spreading throughout the coun- 
try and particularly throughout this section. On behalf of our 
Board I extend greetings to you and trust that our family will 
continue to be as happy in their many activities in the future 
as they have been in the past. 


Dr. DOLL Judge Leap made such a short speech that I 

must have at least thirty additional minutes. 
Sitting here I see a lot of Rotarians and it reminds me of a 
statement attributed to Julius Caesar. He belonged to the Ro- 
tary Club of that day. When asked what happened at the meet- 
ing, he said, “I came, I ate, I made a speech.” Of course, the 
Department Heads of the Institution are extremely grateful for 
this excellent dinner, and more so for the friendly greetings 
and perhaps still more so for the very special privilege of being 
members of The Training School staff. It is a satisfaction that 
I, at least, have never found elsewhere in any working relation- 
ship I have had. This holds good for every member of the 
Institution staff, including the Department Heads. The Train- 
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ing School is a unique institution, a simple statement to make, 
perhaps. Those of you who go about less than Uncle Ed and 
I do, may not know and appreciate the extent to which The 
Training School is looked up to throughout the country as an 
institution of great achievement and even greater promise, 
There is hardly a place one goes in the professional field of 
education that one does not hear about The Training School, 
and the work it does, and as has been said so many times, the 
institution is nothing more, nor less, than the staff and the 
children; of course the children make the staff possible and 
the staff reflects Uncle Ed’s leadership. Just for example, I 
attended a conference at Penn State College a few weeks ago, 
We met some friends of ours who used to be at The Training 
School Laboratory. While talking with Miss Kuenzel, we de- 
cided to have a Vineland dinner. They were having a Yale 
dinner, a Columbia dinner, and an Ohio dinner, so we had a 
Vineland dinner and discovered that there were fourteen psy- 
chologists present at that meeting who had been in the Labora- 
tory at The Training School. As for the Executive Committee, 
at that meeting a member of The Training School staff was 
elected President of the Association and a former member was 
elected Executive Secretary. In an association consisting of 
about five hundred members, there must have been in the total 
membership at least five to ten percent of those who had been 
employed at The Training School at Vineland, and that influence 
is felt in the field of education, and in the professions too, not 
only in the psychological group, but in the teaching group. 


It would be presumptuous and utterly foolish and unnec- 
essary for me to attempt to stress the feelings of the staff 
members toward the Board of Trustees for the extraordinarily 
free hand we have in the management of the departments of 
the Institution. I recall very distinctly my first coming to The 
Training School, back in 1912. On all sides one heard about 
the remarkable way in which Professor Johnstone managed 
the Institution, and the admiration that was expressed for the 
department head system of administration, even the greater 
respect and admiration that they felt for the unusual freedom 
that was given to the members of the staff for the exercise of 
their best judgment in carrying on the work. The Institution 
can do no better than the head and his assistants. We may 
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congratulate ourselves, I think with reasonable pride and utter 
propriety, that The Training School has achieved the reputa- 
tion it has under Professor Johnstone’s leadership, and our own 


share in it. 


Professor Johnstone was our next speaker. He spoke 
briefly but said he was glad to be called upon for one reason, 
that he might have the pleasure of introducing his Executive 
Staff, the guests of the evening. They were presented in the 


following order. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTONE 


Mr. Deacon 
Dr. Doll 

Miss Fallon 
Miss Groff 
Miss Hill 

Mrs. James 
Douglas Johnstone 
Miss Lapp 
Mr. McIntire 
Miss Meiser 
Mr. Merithew 
Mrs. Merithew 
Mrs. Nash 


Mr. Nash 
Mrs. Peterson 
Mr. Renne 
Miss Sehon 


Dr. Walker 
Miss Vernon 


Boys’ Supervisor 

Director of Research 

Chief Clerk 

Steward 

Director of Extension 

Hospital Superintendent 
Supervisor of Properties 

Pupil Correspondence 

Supervisor of Babbitt Hospital 
Matron of Boys’ Department 
Manager of Colony 

Matron of Colony 

In charge of Educational Work, 
much of the entertainment, and 
all of the schedules. 
Superintendent (who does all the 
work I get the credit for). 
Girls’ Supervisor 

Farm Supervisor 

Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Provision 

Chief Physician 

Has given years and years of 
faithful service and work. She 
has set the standards and been 
an example. There is no woman 
or girl, I think, who has not felt 
the influence of Miss Vernon. It 
is a great joy to have her here. 
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A word that expresses more than anything else the fee]. 
of us all, I am sure, is the word LOYALTY. Loyalty isa lovely 
word. Lovely because it means love and consideration, appre- 
ciation, and understanding, and all of the things that go to 
make the relationships of people with each other better and 
stronger. I found loyalty was a word defined in the dictionary 
as faithful allegiance; allegiance 1s fidelity to a cause, or per- 
son; fidelity means faithful acherence to an obligation, or a 
duty; faith means unshaken adherence; adherence, sticking fast. 
Loyalty is, therefore, unshaken steadfastness to a cause or a 
person, or a duty, or obligation. The Department Heads have 
shown that very thing through the years and we have the sat- 
isfaction of hearing good things that people tell us about our 
work. I am very happy that it is so. 


Miss HIRES I am very happy to bring greetings from the 
Board of Visitors to the Executive Staff and 
the Department Heads. However, Mrs. Synnott was to have 
had this pleasure. We have very great appreciation of your 
worth to our institution. You are a great deal, I think, like the 
wheels going around in a great factory; without your coopera- 
tion, and without Miss Nellie’s music, and all like that, it would 
not be the same Training School. It is your loyalty that im- 
presses us very, very much. We do not visit as often as we 
would like but we have you in mind. I feel that there is so 
much we have to be thankful for. Faithful cooperation that 
just stands out in your School, it seems to be your School, that 
is the way we ladies feel about it. We owe you a great deal. 
You are really giving your best to the institution. It is very 
nice to receive, but after all, the greatest blessings in life come 
from the things we give to other people and you, truly, are 
giving to The Training School at Vineland a wonderful reputa- 
tion. I wish you success and happiness through your lives. 


Mr. BIBLE It’s a pretty hard task, it seems to me, to say 

something more interesting than you have yet 
heard. I know you will all join me in this tribute to Mrs. John- 
stone; it was she who planned the menu, arranged the tables, 
cut the flowers and wrote the place cards. Of course, it would 
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be a Gry thought if we hadn’t had music by Mrs. Aker, Miss 
Nellie, Judge Leap, Mr. Nash and Mr. Merithew. I am glad that 
this club is different from one I visited in Buffalo several times. 
Some chap with a perverted sense of humor had changed a card 
which read originally, “Where the wicked cease their troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” to “Where the women cease their 
troubling and the wicked are at rest.” I suppose you wonder 
sometimes what the Board of Trustees does. Well, we listen to 
reports and minutes, we pass resolutions, and we spend money 
that you may carry on your work. 

Professor Johnstone went away last year and everything 
ran just a little better than it did even when he was here and 
when he came back we said, “We really have something out- 
standing in this staff. Let’s tell them so.” That is the reason 
for this dinner. Judge Leap made a fine job of pinch-hitting 
for Judge Stanger. He missed a very good speech when he 
didn’t come here tonight. A better one, I think, than he could 
have delivered himself. 

We have the heritage of a noble tradition in the United 
States, the tradition of helpfulness to children. We are doing 
our best to live up to this tradition, I am sure. 

We wanted to give you a little token of appreciation. We 
didn’t know what to give. First we thought we would give you 
a composite picture of the Board of Trustees but then that 
would be kind of useless, just about as useless as for my wife 
to give me a pair of military brushes. We, however, have a 
modest token of appreciation which we hope you will use and 
enjoy. 


Douglas Johnstone seemed to express the feelings of the 
entire staff when he said, “I am sure all of us want to get up 
and say thank you for this lovely entertainment and fine gift.” 

In closing, Mr. Branson said, “If you fail, do what you like; 
if you wish to succeed, like what you do. You folks must love 
your work, because you have made a success of it.” 

It was a joyous occasion and one deeply appreciated by 
those in whose honor it was given. 

G. M.S. 
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Dedication of The Southbury Training School 


Dedication exercises for the new Southbury Training 
School were conducted by the Board of Trustees at Southbury, 
Connecticut, November 9, 1940. The beauty of this New Eng. 
land Village for the mentally handicapped vies with that of 
the lovely Connecticut hillside on which it stands. The attend. 
ing visitors found the initial construction substantially com- 
plete with much of the equipment installed and the essential 
services in operation. Major administrative staff members are 
now in active residence as is also one group of farm boys. 

The site has been used to excellent advantage for a classified 
grouping of buildings and a functional planning of individual 
building units. Various speakers emphasized the modern con- 
ception of plant and program with special attention to the in- 
stitution as a background for a total program conceived in 
terms of community services as well as custody, treatment and 
training. 

This new School provides for a capacity of fifteen hun- 
dred patients. More than seventy buildings have been con- 
pleted at a cost of approximately five million dollars financed 
about equally by state funds and federal aid. Begun during 
the administration of Governor Wilbur L. Cross and completed 
during the administration of Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, 
the Southbury Training School now begins operation under the 
superintendency of Ernest N. Roselle. Governor-Elect Robert 
A. Hurley participated in the construction as Commissioner of 
Public Works. 


The dedicatory address was made by Dr. Stanley P. Davies, 
who reviewed the early history of institutional provision in this 
country by Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and concluded with an 
inspiring outline of the role of the institution in the care of 
the feeble-minded and a forecast of future developments. 
Dr. Davies emphasized the obligations and responsibilities of 
those assuming the administration of the institution and the 
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promotion of related services for the welfare of the feeble- 
minded. 

The State of Connecticut and the Board of Trustees of this 
new institution merit the congratulations and felicitations of 
all those engaged in work with the mentally deficient. The 
Southbury Training School has borrowed freely from the 
experience of other institutions and institutional personnel 
throughout the country. It now eagerly invites all those inter- 
ested to come and see for themselves what has been accom- 
plished thus far and to share as colleagues in the program of 
care and training now beginning under such favorable auspices. 


E. A. DOLL 





The first and most important step in the treatment of de- 
linquents is to interest the child in making an effort to over- 
come his anti-social habits, and it must be remembered that 
this attitude is never brought about by punishment. Present 
the problem to the child as a thing capable of achievement; 
something that is well within his grasp; make him feel that 
he is bigger than the habit and capable of conquering it. Do 
not make the problem so difficult that repeated attempts fail 
for nothing is more fatal to initiative and enthusiasm than con- 
stant failure. Rather divide the problem into stages of achieve- 
ment, each stage a little more difficult. Make sure that a feel- 
ing of success accompanies each stage and impress upon the 
child that you have every confidence that he will succeed. Let 
boys with varying abilities for success, proceed at their own 
speed. Jamesburg Advance, November, 1940. 
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Excerpts from the Writings of Walter E. Fernald* 


These children should spend much of their time in the 
open air. During the summer months they should practically 
live out of doors. Ample recreation grounds should be pro- 
vided, situated near the building where they live so that even 
the feeble and helpless ones can use them. This playground 
should be warm and sunny, with protection from chilling winds 
and with shade available during the heat of summer. It should 
also be so situated that the children are not exposed to the 
gaze of idle curiosity seekers. A basket of playthings should 
always accompany the children to the playground. Swings, 
hammocks, sand gardens, shovels, hoes, toy carts, wheelbar- 
rows, etc., should be provided to interest and occupy them. The 
attendants should actually direct the play of the children. A 
child who is playing horse or digging in the sand will not be 
destroying his clothing, and for the time being he will prob- 
ably forget other undesirable habits. An idle child will be a 
troublesome child. It is rather difficult to provide occupation 
and exercise simple enough for them to understand and to 
do, or to devise means of diverting their untoward energies 
into channels which are in the direction of order and normal 
conduct. For this purpose we have laid out several circular 
walks or tracts similar to the usual athletic running track, 
each perhaps five hundred feet in circumference. On these 
tracks these low-grade cases are encouraged to work off their 
surplus energy by walking around and around the course as long 
as may be necessary. This expedient makes it possible to pre- 
scribe the definite amount of actual exercise necessary in each 
case. The ordinary walking about the grounds will hardly do 
this, as with innate indolence they are constantly looking for a 
resting-place and at the first corner they expect to turn back 
to the house. On the circular track, which for all practical pur- 
poses is endless, they despair of finding a turning-place and 
soon become resigned to the salutary exercise. 





*We quote paragraphs from Care and Training of Feeble-Minded Children of the 
Lower Grades, taken from a paper by Dr. Fernald read before the Association of Medical 
Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Persons—1894. 
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In the same line are the “stone piles,” which consist of 
circles about ten feet in diameter formed by placing large 
stones side by side. Two of these encircled areas are located 
about fifty feet apart, and in one of them are placed a large 
number of small cobble-stones. The exercise consists of carry- 
ing these stones, one at a time, from one circle to the other 
until all are transferred. Children learn to do this who are 
mentally incapable of understanding or performing the most 
simple formal gymnastic exercise. It is work reduced to its 
lowest terms. They really enjoy this exercise, and will keep 
at it for a long time. The materials employed are indestructible, 
and this is a very great advantage. These walking tracks and 
stone piles are located on the playgrounds of these low-grade 
children. While performing these simple exercises, the child 
ceases his destructive actions or vicious habits, and perhaps 
for the first time realizes the luxury of normal muscular fatigue. 


Dry smooth sidewalks should be provided in order that 
they may be taken out of doors daily even during the win- 
ter season. Their feeble vitality and sluggish circulation make 
it necessary that they should be very warmly clad in cold 
weather. On actually storming days they can put on their 
hats and coats, and with all the windows wide open they prac- 
tically get the benifit of the outdoor air by marching around 
and around the ward. They should be kept constantly moving 
so that at night they are pleasantly fatigued and ready for 
sleep. This active, natural outdoor exercise is infinitely better 
than any gymnasium drill. 


When they cannot play out of doors, some occupation must 
be constantly provided. A large supply of simple, attractive, 
durable toys, such as brightly colored building blocks, dolls, 
or the modern indestructible iron toys, etc., should be in every 
living room. They should be allowed and encouraged to get 
down on the floor with their playthings. There is no more un- 
happy sight than to see rows of wretched children sitting idly 
about a ward with no opportunity to harmlessly work off their 
surplus energy. It is no wonder that they are destructive and 
troublesome under such conditions. 


The axiom of the new education that “play is a child’s 
work” applies to low-grade feeble-minded children as well as 
to normal childhood. In normal infancy and childhood, how- 
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ever, the extraordinary activity of the special senses and an 
innate spontaneity of action enable the child to rapidly acquire 
a wide experience. His acute powers of attention, observation 
and perception, impelling him to closest scrutiny and investi. 
gation of each new thing, and his countless experiments jn 
physics, all of which we call play, are the means adopted by 
nature to exercise and develop the faculties. But with thege 
low-grade cases the feeble power of attention, the weak wil] 
power and defective judgment, delay and lessen if not actually 
prevent this development. This control of the body and its 
functions, and familiarity with the simple properties of matter 
and force, which a normal child seems to acquire almost intui- 
tively, can be gained by these children only after a long-con- 
tinued process of training. The beginnings of this training 
must be made very simple and natural and the successive steps 
very gradual and progressive, going from that which the child 
already knows or can do to something a little more difficult. 

While special gymnastic exercises are of great value as 
a means of mental and physical discipline and development, 
they are of secondary importance compared with the exercises 
incident to the games and amusements common to all children. 
The well-known fact that these lower-grade cases, as well as 
feeble-minded children of the higher grades, are pleasantly 
aroused and stimulated by music, and the further fact that 
they are quite prone to imitate even habits or actions which 
they do not at all understand, can be directly applied in the 
practical training exercises. A noisy, unruly class of very low- 
grade children can be induced to march in a line and more 
or less in step for a long time to the beat of a drum, showing 
real interest and pleasure. Children will do this who have pre- 
viously shown little idea of order or precision either of mind 
or body. This orderly marching can be gradually made more 
complicated, single file, double file, slower, faster, etc., walking 
on tiptoe, running, jumping over hurdles, etc., all to strongly 
accented music and all in imitation of the teacher or a skillful 
leader. I have great faith in the drum as a mental stimulant 
for the active exercises for these children, preferring it to the 
piano for this purpose. 

The practical physical exercises for these cases must be 
made much more simple than those given in any published 
system of gymnastics with which I am familiar. I have found 
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it very helpful to carefully write out the various schedules of 
movements which call for the natural use of the various parts 
of the body, the doing of common things, etc. The teacher 
will seldom do good work if she depends upon general prin- 
ciples and the inspiration of the moment for the details of 
this trying work. The idea of having a show class will greatly 
lessen the value of this kind of a drill. If the teacher is not 
interested herself, she cannot hope to interest or hold the won- 
dering attention of her pupils. The teacher stands before the 
class and herself performs the movement, calling upon the chil- 
dren to imitate her, giving the command in a clear, ringing 
tone of voice. The entire exercise must be short, sharp and 
decisive. A child is allowed to observe others perform the 
movements many times before he is expected to do them. 


“At first we elicit volition with reference to a very simple 
muscular movement. By degrees we can bring the child’s will 
to bear upon combined movements requiring the co-ordinated 
use of a more complicated muscular apparatus.” 


In these early lessons the child’s consciousness becomes 
more active and he learns, perhaps for the first time, to will 
to do certain definite things. His wandering powers of atten- 
tion, observation, and perception are assisted and strengthened 
by the combined influence of the music, the spoken command, 
and the action performed before him. He learns to see what 
he looks at, to hear, to understand, and to obey. 


After the connection between the spoken command and the 
desired movement is thoroughly understood, the teacher omits 
the action, and the class performs it from dictation alone, with- 
out the music. This is a much more complicated process than 
the imitative drill. The child must be closely attentive, he 
must hear and understand the command, he must will to do, 
he must send out the correct nervous impulse to move certain 
groups of muscles in a definite manner. 

As a direct result of this training, the child often be- 
comes relatively quiet, orderly and obedient. These exercises 
develop a power of will and of self-control that it would be 
hard to arouse in any other way. 

Right here I want to emphasize my firm conviction that 
it is utter nonsense to attempt this training of iow-grade cases 
unless it is done in the most painstaking, conscientious and 
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thorough manner by the teacher who thoroughly believes jp 
the real value of this work. 

When we began this marching and drill to music with one 
group of recently admitted cases with habitually untidy habits, 
the attendants at once noted the fact that these children never 
wet their clothing during the active exercise. 

At intervals following each active exercise comes the drill 
in silence and quietness, when each child is expected to sit 
perfectly still with arms folded for perhaps five minutes at 
a time. This is a valuable lesson in mental and physical self. 
control. 

These children need long-continued actual instruction in 
dressing and undressing, buttoning garments, lacing shoes, etc, 
They are taught to correctly use familiar utensils and to do 
simple domestic work. Here also we have found great assis- 
tance in having the schedules of the exact exercises to be at- 
tempted, carefully written out with the assignment of the dif- 
ferent children to the various classes. We have regular classes, 
each containing about six pupils, in floor polishing, faucet bur- 
nishing, scouring knives, dusting, sweeping, bed-making, etc. 
Children learn to do these things well who show no interest 
whatever in the idealizations of the kindergarten. Indeed, books, 
slates, and the conventional curriculum of the school-room are 
not for these low-grade children. Yet all of this training is edu- 
cation in the truest sense. 
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Announcements 


The New Jersey Welfare Council will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, December 
5-6-7, 1940. There will be a comprehensive program with many 
important lectures, forums, panels, round tables, and associate 
group meetings. The opening session will be Thursday evening 
at which time Dr. J. Douglas Brown of Princeton will address 
the group on “Costs of Government.” At the dinner meeting 
on Friday, Dr. Bailey B. Burritt, Chairman, Community Ser- 
vice Society of New York will deliver an address on “Social 
Work in a Troubled World.” Others appearing on the program 
will be Commissioner William J. Ellis, Douglas H. MacNeil, 
Dr. Spencer T. Snedecor, John A. McCarthy, and others. Sat- 
urday morning, December 7th the Conference will close with a 
town meeting for presentation of resolutions and of a summary 
of conference results. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency will hold 
its Sixty-Fifty Annual meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 
25 to 29, 1941. Dr. Meta L. Anderson, Board of Education, 
Newark, is the President of the Association; Dr. E. Arthur 
Whitney, Elwyn Training School, Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. Fred 
0. Butler, Eldridge, California, President-Elect. It has been a 
number of years since the Association has held a meeting in 
the far west and it is hoped that this Salt Lake City meeting 
will draw the members from the east and west together. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency will hold 
a regional conference at the Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills, Maryland, January 11, 1941. The topic at the 
luncheon meeting will be “Treatment of Defective Delinquency.” 
The round table discussion in the afternoon will be “Role of 
Institutions in the National Emergency.” 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


This section of New Jersey has already had their first snow. It came 
the nineteenth of October. I am sure it was recorded in many a 
It was not a heavy storm and by Sunday afternoon the warm autumn gun 
had melted it away. While it did last it was very beautiful. The autumn 
foliage had turned just enough to make it pretty peeking through the snow 
When the sun shone on the colored leaves and the white snow it made a 
very unusual picture. Mr. Nash took some pictures. Old weather prophets 
claim that in the section where the first snow falls there will be as many 
snow storms as the date of the month of that first storm. 


Hallowe’en is the eve for witches and goblins to make their appear- 
ance, and they were here. Parties were held in all the cottages. Cider and 
doughnuts and candy tasted mighty good and the cottage was decorated 
spookified with ghosts and pumpkins and black cats all around. All the 
girls were in their gayest masquerade costumes. 


We had a lovely entertainment given to us by two young men. It was 
called the Magic Night. They did everything by sleight of hand. We could 
not see how it was done. One of the men had his tie all cut up and put in 
a box. Then it came out all together again. Also a pretty American flag 
came out and different handkerchiefs came out, too. I enjoyed it all very 
much. 


On Tuesday evening we had a treat in honor of Miriam’s sister who 
is a missionary in South America. It was her birthday and her mother 
and father arranged the treat of ice cream and cake. We played games 
and had a grand time. We certainly do thank them for giving us a lovely 
evening. 


At our party in Louden we were all dressed as ghosts with funny 
masques and we had ever so much fun. We had quite a few visitors but 
they couldn’t tell one from another because we were all dressed alike. 
Our refreshments were cider, doughnuts, pretzels, apples and candy corn. 
Every one certainly had a grand time. 


This week all the boys and girls in the cottages wrote their letters to 
Santa Claus. Our lists included just about everything you could find in 
any toy department. We had bright colored catalogues of toys to choose 
from and with so many things to look at it took a whole evening to get 
the letters written. Now we have Thanksgiving, Christmas Store and 
other holiday activities to look forward to. This will make the time go 
very quickly and Christmas won’t seem so very far away. 


° These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 











